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General-in-Council to declare coins of Native States of the same fine-
ness and weight as British coins to be, subject to certain conditions,
a legal tender in British India, and authorized Native States to send
their metal to the mints of the Government of India for coinage. The
only States throughout India which availed themselves of the oppor-
tunity afforded by this Act were Alwar in 1877 and Bikaner in 1893.
They called in their silver coins, and dispatched them to Government
mints, whence they were reissued as rupees which bore on the reverse
the name of the State and the name and title of the chief, and which
were legal tender in British India. Shortly afterwards (in 1893), the
Government mints were closed to the unrestricted coinage of silver,
and the exchange value of all the other Native States' rupees depre-
ciated. It was decided that the provisions of the Native Coinage Act
were not applicable to the new condition of affairs; but the Govern-
ment of India agreed to purchase the existing rupees of Native States
at their average market value, and to supply British rupees in their
place, and eight States have taken advantage of this offer, which
involves cessation of the privilege of minting. There are now only
seven States (Bundi, Jaipur, Jaisalmer, Kishangarh, Tonk, and Udaipur)
and one chiefship (Shahpura) which have their own coinage, and the
majority of these propose converting it into British currency as soon
as their finances or the rate of exchange permit.

The land may be divided into two main groups : namely, that under
the direct management of the Darbar, called khdlsa\ and that held by
grantees, whether individuals or religious institutions,
and known as jdglr, indm, bhum^ muafi, sdsan, dhar-          Land

mdda, &c. The proportion of territory under the
direct fiscal and administrative control of the chief varies widely in
different States. In Jodhpur it is about one-seventh of the total area,
in Udaipur one-fourth, and in Jaipur two-fifths; whereas in Kotah it
forms three-fourths, and in Alwar and Bharatpur seven-eighths. Where
the clan organization is strongest and most coherent, the chiefs personal
dominion is smallest, while it is largest where he is, or has lately been,
an active and acquisitive ruler.

In the khdlsa territory the Darbar is the universal landlord; the
superior and final right of ownership is vested in it, but many of the
cultivators also hold a subordinate proprietary right as long as they pay
the State demand. Except in Alwar and Dholpur and parts of Bikaner
and Jhalawar, where the system is zamznddrim something akin to it, the
Darbar deals directly with the cultivator, though in parts the headman
of a village sometimes contracts for a fixed payment for a short term
of years. The cultivating tenures of the peasantry at large are not
easy to define accurately, though their general nature is much the same
throughout Rajputana; but they may be broadly divided into pakkd